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Alison Uttley : An Appreciation 


By ELEANOR GRAHAM ' 


HE work of Alison Uttley means, I think, quite 

different things to different people. To many 

she is the creator of. the Squirrel, the Hare 

and the little Grey Rabbit—and this public is a 

considerable one which has grown by leaps 
and bounds since the autumn of 1929, when the first 
of the series was brought out. There must be a round 
dozen—or perhaps a baker’s dozen—of them now, and 
_ down the list there has been a steady improvement 
of technique and a perfecting of detail. 

The quality of the Grey Rabbit stories has always 
been good. They have rung true. Fundamental natural 
laws, relationships and enmities are strictly observed, 
although the fabric of the little creatures’ lives has been 
domesticated to nursery standards. They remain always 
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charming, cosy, genuine little tales of a cleverly charac- 
terized trio. The three who lived together in the little 
house in the wood are recognizable types even to small 
children. Grey Rabbit is the home-maker, unselfish, 
patient, industrious, keeping the hearth bright and the 
table loaded, cleaning, mending, running errands, nerving 
herself to feats of supreme bravery in times of emergency. 
Against her soft colours splash the bolder tones of Hare, 
the boaster, the bully, the lordly one, leading others into 
danger against all warning and advice, abandoning every- 
thing and everyone to save his own skin at last, and yet 
retaining a reputation as the gracious patron of the lesser 
breeds. To square the set comes Squirrel, pernickity, 
over-virtuous, always inclined to be censorious of others, 
somehow the maiden aunt of the party! Yet they make 
up an admirable family group, domestically familiar in its 
reactions and repercussions, and providing a hospitable 
background to the wider life about them and the adventures 
in which all share. 

Mrs. Uttley’s stories have been admirably matched 
by the illustrator, Miss Margaret Tempest, and it is 
interesting to compare the more recent of the series with 
the early ones, for Miss Tempest’s work has gained in 
decisiveness and intention. Her line has strengthened, and 
is surer, simpler. Her sense of design is freer and she 
moves more easily in het medium. The detail of her 
pictures, although the scale is so small, is excellent. The 
colour is better, too, in the later books, and clearer, but 
this may be due, at least in part, to better production. 
The books certainly are better printed. The super- 
imposing of colours is more exact. Muddy effects are 
‘rarer, and here Miss Tempest’s skill in appreciating more 
delicately the make-up of composite colours may well 
be responsible. The selection of points for illustration in 
the Grey Rabbit books is always particularly satisfying. 
It is rare for a good moment to be missed, and author 
and artist collaborate so well that each inspires and 
stimulates the other. 

Mrs. Uttley uses the same little animals as Beatrix 
Potter and Kenneth Grahame. Indeed, this is inevitable, 
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for these are the first wild friends children make in this 
country. I do not think that the Grey Rabbit books 
owe anything to Peter Rabbit or to The Wind in the Willows. 
Setting, characterization and choice of incident all derive 
from that lovely childhood of the author’s about which 
she has written so simply and vividly in Country Child 
and its sequel The Farm on the Hill. 

It is enough to mention Country Child to engage 
at once the interest of a wholly different section of the 
public, for whom this book and its successors are the 
basis of the author’s whole reputation. Indeed, it holds 
the key to all her writing, for it provides the means of 
opening a door to a world possessed solely by Alison 
Uttley herself, but to which, through these books, she 
has thrown open a right of way. 

Country life has been the background of so much 
of her life that I think she cannot look upon even a strange 
meadow without seeing it alive, the soil vibrant with the 
life from seed and root, pressing up through it, and con- 
taining its active community of worms, beetles, mice and 
other creatures, each living a life of its own, searching for 
food, burrowing, stirring about unseen in the very 
substance of the earth, encountering obstacles and 
obstructions, stones blocking the way, chasms opening 
suddenly before their blindness. It requires no effort of 
imagination for her to conjure up such a picture: life 
for her is going on eternally, unceasingly, everywhere, 
below ground and above it. Hence, I think, the genuine 
ring of her stories and the unexpected twists she gives 
to a simple tale in order to show some little truth as lovely 
and surprising. She seems to feel in herself the excitement 
of a stone buried beneath the earth from time immemorial, 
flung suddenly into the light at the heels of an excavating 
rabbit and seeing the world above-ground for the first 
time. 

Even as a child her contacts with things were vivid. 
She was observant, imaginative, but with a clarity of 
mind which precluded the woolly feaction of mere senti- 
mentalism. Looking back, by some never-failing quality 
of freshness, she recalls the past with all the brilliance 
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of the immediate present so that surely even the most 
sluggish-minded reader must own to some answering 
stirring of early memories. 

In the ease and assurance of the telling of that lovely 
story, A Traveller in Time, one feels again those same 
influences—and this book has inspired yet a third and 
quite different section of the public to grateful admiration, 
and has, in a way, made its author’s reputation all over 
again both here and in America. In it, in the familiar 
farmhouse setting, Penelope, a twentieth-century child, 
flits in and out of the centuries, into the shoes of a Tudor 
Penelope who lived on the same farm and handled the 
same bowls and chairs, looked out of the same windows 
and saw very similar cows filing slowly into the cowhouse - 
at dusk. Straying into that distant life, the child never 
loses her own consciousness, but by the simple accident of 
mistaking a door she comes on a company of strange 
ladies, attendants on the imprisoned Mary Queen of Scots. 
She meets young Anthony Babington gallantly cham- 
pioning the Royal cause, and watches the working out 
of the plot whose tragic ending she already knows from 
her twentieth century history book Herself a shade 
among those Tudor shades, she can only watch him driving 
headlong on to the doom she can do nothing to avert, 
In that experiment in time the reader feels a fantastic 
doubt as to which is real, who are the ghosts. 

Looking back at the story, two years after the first 
reading, one sees its root also in the author’s childhood, 
in her own early consciousness of past “‘ Susan Garlands ” 
in the farm on the hill, doing all the things young Susan 
of the late nineteenth century did, belonging as fiercely, 
as whole-heartedly, to the earth and the trees and the 
stones of home, certain that whatever comes she will never 
really leave it and accepting therefore, by inference, that 
all past Susans are there also. It is her normal habit of 
mind to see the straying from century to century as no 
more unnatural than the stepping from parlour to kitchen. 

It is not easy to tell whether this book was intended 
by the author as a tale for children or as a novel for adults. 
It is most probable that the idea took hold of her and 
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that she shaped it purely for her own delight, though oiseane 
a little because it took possession of her and she could 
not get rid of it until she had worked out all its details and 
implications. At all events, I think its acceptance depends 
more on the character than on the age of the reader. 
Materialists may reject it, but people with imagination, 
whether adolescent or adult, will certainly find it quite 
irresistibly charming. 

Alison Uttley’s awareness, her intuition of life, may 
well be considered perhaps her greatest gift, but almost 
as important to her work for children is her extraordinary 
fertility of mind. She seems never at a loss for a new 
idea, a new story. On the contrary, so many are rising 
to the surface that her difficulty must be simply that of 
selection and the isolating for the final processes of pruning 
and polishing. 

Thinking back for a moment over Moonshine and Magic, 
Mustard, Pepper and Salt, and Candlelight Tales, one cannot 
but be struck by the variety and the contrasts of the 
contents. Think of the story of the weathercock who 
pteferred the barnyard to the steeple and came down 
there one windy night; or the delicious extravagance 
of the grandfather clock and the cuckoo clock who played 
truant and set the villagers all agley by striking the wrong 
hours ; or, again, of the grace and precision of effect in the 
Spice Woman, and the cosy comfort of Dame Get Up 
and Bake Your Pies. 1 do not think there is another author 
writing for children to-day who has such an inexhaustible 
fund ,of ideas, fresh and delightful, and so often in the 
best fairy tale tradition. 

Fairy tales, novels, fantasy, it is not possible to leave 
out or to judge apart any one element of Mrs. Uttley’s 
work, for behind the versatility is the strong unity of her 
personality. She sends the bucket down to the same well 
for them all, though she uses her material to such different 
purpose. 

In Country Child Alison Uttley, telling of her child- 
hood, shows us the patterned security of life in that 
old-established farm where generations of bygone Garlands 
had helped to make her life there what it was. Everything 
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she touched had been handled for centuries by the 
successive farmers of the day, or by their wives and 
children. With her unusual sensitiveness and intuition 
she seems to have been keenly aware of her place in the 
succession. As she herself says somewhere she knew that 
“life goes on, that birth and death are links in an ever- 
lasting chain which stretches outside time, held in the 
hands of God.” 

She showed herself as a solitary child spending long 
hours alone, with no distracting playmates to prick her 
bubbles, or to make her self-conscious. In the quiet of 
fields and woods she had leisure to think and feel truly, not 
sentimentally. She lived richly in that vast security of 
farm and family. Behind her always the assurance of 
parents, loving and proud, yet fortunately for her too 
busy to fuss over her or to interfere greatly with her 
private plays. They were content to leave her to grow, as 
other things did on the farm, without forcing. Not that 
they failed in their duty to her. On the contrary, the daily 
round, the common task were set and established, and their 
faithful fulfilment was taken for granted. She escaped 
the cheapnesses and falsities of town and suburb and 
lived by standards which, starkly simple, were funda- 
mentally good. 

It is not surprising that out of this child grew the 
writer of such books, and there must be many people 
who, like myself, feel real and friendly curiosity as to what 
Mrs. Uttley will produce for us next. 


Illustration by G. F. Tunnicliffe from 
The Seasons and the Fisherman. (Camb. Pr.) 
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Illustration by I. Hawkins for 


The Strange Adventures of Emma. 


(Faber.) 
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Illustration by S. Tresilian for 


We Couldn’! Leave Dinah. (Capc.) 
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Juliana Horatia Ewing 
(1841-1885 ) 
By Murtet Kent 


HE writer of real genius whose work has been 
dedicated wholly to youth is so rare a figure in 
literary history that Mrs. Ewing’s centenary 
deserves grateful remembrance by those who 
read her books in the nursery or schoolroom, 

and have kept their first affection for them. Like her 
older contemporaries, Hans Andersen (of whom she was 
a devoted admirer) and Lewis Carroll, she soon found 
that her chosen audience had grown to an appreciative 
one of all ages. Children, who are unconscious stylists, 
cared more for her stories because they were beautifully 
told, and grown-up readers were captivated by her humour, 
insight, and vivid character-drawing. 

Juliana Horatia Gatty, the second daughter of Alfred 
Gatty, D.D., and his wife Margaret, was born on August 
3rd, 1841, at her father’s vicarage of Ecclesfield, Yorkshire. 
She was delicate from childhood, and subject all her life 
to sharp illnesses, which she met with the stoical cheerful- 
ness of her heroine, Madam Liberality—in many ways 
an unconscious self-portrait. In the nursery party she 
was the acknowledged inventor of “ rambling romances ” 
for the others; the leading spirit of their games, and 
amateur stage, or the planning of their garden plots. 


They were a gifted family, as Mrs Gatty’s children had 
every right to be. She was the daughter of Alexander 
Scott, Nelson’s chaplain on the Iictory, and brought up 
by him from infancy, when she was left motherless. Her 
remarkable scholarly and artistic taste made her a student 
in the print room of the British Museum at the age of 
ten. After her marriage, she began to write a long series of 
books which ranged from fairy tales to scientific manuals, 
some of them illustrated by herself ; and included her well- 
known Parables from Nature, published in five volumes, 
at intervals between 1855 and 1871. 
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She also founded, in 1866, the unique periodical 
which was named Ant Judy’s Magazine from the title 
given to Julie by her brothers and sisters. Mrs. Gatty 
edited that well-loved monthly for seven years, and after 
her death, in 1873, it was carried on by another daughter, 
H. K. F. Gatty, afterwards Mrs. Eden, and author of a 
Memoir of J. H. Ewing, till 1885. Nearly all Mrs. Ewing’s 
tales appeared first, singly or as serials, in the magazine ; 
and she contributed many songs and verses to its pages. 

The girls received, we are told, “‘ a somewhat desultory, 
if intellectual, home education,” from their mother. But 
they owed to her a rich heritage of mental and spiritual 
faculties, which were specially marked in Julie, who, in 
spite of her fragility, kept to the end a zest for self-training 
in all her occupations, and entered eagerly on every new 
way of experience and knowledge that was opened to her. 

With such an upbringing, Julie’s tastes developed 
naturally in the direction of creative work, and reading 
and sketching. The imaginative love of flowers that 
afterwards inspired many of her stories began in the woods 
and fields which lay about the vicarage ; and, as far as her 
strength allowed, she was an ardent gardener, wherever 
she could persuade plants to grow, throughout her life. 
In her girlhood, too, she took the part of “a parson’s 
daughter ” at Ecclesfield, making friends with the villagers, 
and holding a Sunday class—which can never have been 
dull or conventional—for the elder girls. 

Yorkshire and her home neighbourhood were the 
setting of some of her earliest tales ; and, in later years, of 
Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot, one of her finest achievements as a 
country idyll. It contains masterly portraits of an old 
pigeon-fancier, the last of his stock, with only the house- 
doves left to share his loneliness ; and of the workhouse 
lad, Jack Marsh, who gains his heart’s desire—and 
eventually a home and bride—when he is apprenticed to 
Daddy Darwin and helps him to tend those lovely, 
gleaming birds. Then there is Phoebe Shaw, the little 
maid, “fair, and exquisitely clean, and quite terribly 
tidy,” who reminds Jack of a snowy fantail. He has only 
admired her from afar till one day she loses her posy on the 
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way to Sunday school; and Jack drops from his hiding- 
place, on the ivy-covered garden wall of the Dovecot, to 
join the search. To console her, he volunteers to get her 
a fresh supply of Old Man, and begins to climb back 
again. 

“But Phoebe drew nearer. She stroked down her frock and 
spoke mincingly but confidentially. “My mother says Daddy Darwin 
has red bergamot i’ his garden. We’ve none i’ ours. My mother 
always says there’s nothing like red bergamot to take to church. 
She says it’s a deal more refreshing than Old Man and not so 
common.’ ” 

With the word red as his only clue, Jack hastily 
gathered a great sheaf of flowers in the old-fashioned 
garden; and Pheebe, while reproving him for reckless 
pulling and “not knowing one from tother,” finds a 
sprig or two of the coveted bergamot among the random 
collection. 

Six to Sixteen also takes us from the stuffy atmosphere 
of a not very wisely managed girls’ school to the bracing 
uplands of Yorkshire, when the orphaned Margery 
Vandaleur goes to live with her school friend at the latter’s 
home, a country vicarage, where they set to work to write 
their autobiographies. 

This was the one of Mrs. Ewing’s books which 
Rudyard Kipling named long afterwards, among those 
he had read repeatedly as a miserable small boy at Southsea ; 
parted from his parents in India, and ill-treated by his 
temporary guardian. It would seem a strange favourite 
for the embryo author of Sta/ky but that Six to Sixteen 
is so admirably written, and so full of vital characters, 
from Mrs. Minchin and The Bride, of Margery’s Indian 
childhood, to Kezia, the sharp-tongued, faithful cook 
at the Vicarage, and the French governess who spends 
her summer holidays there, and is treated by one of the 
schoolboy sons to all the fun of a local fair. Mrs. Ewing’s 
strong dramatic sense, and her genius in drawing the most 
diverse types, make the whole chapter about Madame’s 
visit a delight to re-read. 

The earliest of Julie Gatty’s stories to be printed 
appeared in The Monthly Packet when she was only nineteen ; 
it was followed by others in the same magazine till, five 
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years later, Aunt Judy's Magazine became the usual intro- 
duction of all her work to the public; Mrs. Overtheway’s 
Remembrances being the first to come out serially. 

After her marriage to Major Ewing, A.P.D., in 1867, 
they left England at once for his station at Fredericton, 
New Brunswick. This removal to a strange land, with 
entirely different conditions of living, did not prevent 
her from keeping up a supply of tales which she sent home, 
together with letters to her family that were often illus- 
trated by pen-and-ink sketches. The new surroundings, 
indeed, gave fresh impetus to her imagination ; she finished 
the last instalments of Mrs. Overtheway at Fredericton, and 
was helped in describing the Albatrosses and their home 
(in Kerguelen’s Land) by her husband, who had studied 
nature closely in many lands. She wrote to her mother 
at this time : 

“If I have any gift for writing it really ought to improve under 
circumstances so much more favourable than the narrowing influence 
of a small horizon. . . . I only wish I could please myself better! How- 
ever, small writers are wanted as well as big ones, and there is no 
reason why donkey-carts shouldn’t drive even if there are coaches 
on the road!” 

That modest estimate of her powers was very 
characteristic. At the same time, she spared no trouble 
to make her work accurate in all respects, and to perfect 
the expression of her thoughts. “ Condensation” was 
one of her literary principles; and she once declared, 
‘1 doubt if one should ever leave less than fifty per cent 
of a situation to one’s readers’ own imagination, if one 
aims at the highest class of reader.” Thus her delicate, 
critical sense kept the balance true between a very com- 
passionate heart and the emotional over-statement which 
would have seemed to her an offence against all her codes. 

After more than two years in Fredericton the Ewings 
returned to England, and were stationed at Aldershot till 
1877. It was a change which brought Julie into close 
relations with “ men of hardihood and lives of discipline ” 
—to quote her own phrase. The home she made in X Lines 
became a centre of friendships that endured beyond the 
frequent coming and going of camp life; and the strong 
appeal made to her valiant spirit by all the best elements 
of soldiering is evident in much of her later work. 
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But Jan of the Windmill (first published as a serial, 
under the title of The Miller’s Thumb, in Aunt Judy’s 
Magazine, 1872-1873), though belonging to the Aldershot 
period, had a different origin. It is not only one of the 
longest of Mrs. Ewing’s books, but has a distinct plot 
running through it. The scene of this moving story is a 
windmill on the Wiltshire plains, whose fascination she had 
discovered during a visit to Amesbury. With her usual 
cate she studied the landscape of the neighbourhood, the 
dialect used by its countryfolk, and details of the miller’s 
trade, before she reproduced them in het graceful, vigorous 
way. 


Though less famous than Jackanapes and The Story 
of a Short Life, this book, like Sz to Sixteen, still holds its 
place as a memorable piece of fiction. Jan himself is an 
irresistible hero, from the time that he is brought, a dark- 
eyed baby, to the w indmill, and the miller’s wife is com- 
pelled to accept him as a foster-child. In spite of her 
reluctance, she comes to regard him with especial tender- 
ness—a Benjamin with a subtle difference from her own 
young ones, yet no less a loyal and loving son to the only 
parents he has known. 


We are shown Jan at play among the sacks in the 
round-house ; ot being taught the alphabet by Abel, his 
faithful foster-brother and ‘ nurse,” who is full of pride 
over his pupil’s extraordinary skill in tracing the letters 
on the flour-strewn floor; though he could not realize 
that this was the first sign ‘of an artist’s vision. Presently 
drawing pictures on a slate became Jan’s absorbing 
interest ; and when he began to attend the village dame 
school “ he found a dozen little voices ready to dictate 
subjects for his pencil.” Above all, they demanded 
sketches of the pig-minders’ troublesome charges, as he 
watched them through Dame Datchett’s open door. She 
tecugnized that “ Jan possessed a power she had never 
been able to acquire ”-that “he cculd keep the young 
varmints quiet.” 


““* He be most’s good’s a monitor’ thought the Dame; and 
she took a nap, and Jan’s genius held the school together.” 
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But it is not only child-nature that comes alive in Mrs. 
Ewing’s story. The old schoolmaster from the north- 
country, with his thwarted ambitions, and his habit of 
spouting Milton and Keats aloud out of doors, is a con- 
vincing character part. So is the chief viilain of the niece, 
the hateful Cheap Jack; and bis partner—or tool—in 
evil-doing, the miiler’s man, half zany and half malicious 
knave, who often affirmed, quite truly, “ Geo1ge bean’t 
such a vool as a looks.” 


The later years of Mrs. Ewing’s life were fiiled with 
work on the same high level, notwithstanding increased 
physical weakness, and the hindrances caused by frequent 
changes of abode as her husband moved from one station 
to another. In 1879 he was ordered to: Malta, and she was 
never able to join him abroad. Not till 1883 did they 
share an [nglish home again, at Taunton ; and she died 
at Bath, where she had been taken during her last illness, 
on May 13th, 1885. 


Mrs. Ewing once acknowledged: “ The art of being 


happy was never difficult to me. I think I am permitted 
an unusual /nfensity of joy in common cheap pleasures and 
natural beauties—fresh air, colour, etc., etc., to compensate 
for some ill-health and deprivations.” Certainly the 
Memoir leaves the impression of a saint, and a true artist, 
with a ready wit and deep human sympathies. 


Illustration by Harold Jones from 


Crusoe Island. (Lane.) 
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Children of Primrose Lane. 
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Illustration by Forrest Orr for 
A Toast to the King. (Dent.) 
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A Five Years’ Record 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SOME NOTABLE BOOKS 
OF THE YEARS 1937 TO 1941 


By Perer PARLEY 


HE JUNIOR BooKsHELF was launched at a time 
when interest in children’s books and _ their 
production was growing, and in its five years’ 
career it has reviewed or noted nearly 800 new 
books, many of which have some claim to 

merit or distinction. Since the present issue of the magazine 
is in the nature of a valedictory number and completes a 
cycle of five years, this seems to be a fitting time to glance 
again at a small number of good books published during 
that time. These are the more precious now that pro- 
duction has been so drastically curtailed and new books 
for children are few in number. 

Books notable for good writing, sincerity, artistic 
merit, imagination and humour were increasing in number 
before the war, and it is regrettable that THE JUNIOR 
BooKSHELF’s valuable work of discovery, criticism and 
encouragement has to be checked for the time being. 
Regrets are forgotten, however, when I recall some of the 
familiar friends from the pages of the five volumes at my 
elbow: they are books which not only impressed me 
but which I think also delighted the ghost of a not quite 
forgotten childhood. 

In these recollections of the good things of the recent 
past I should like to have mentioned some of the lovely 
American picture books which have been imported, to 
the great enjoyment of children and librarians, but since 
the importation of these has been prohibited for the duration 
of the war it seems desirable to limit my comments to 
books actually published in this country. We have watched 
eagerly for improvement in the standard of British picture 
books, and in looking back certain extremely delightful 
specimens at once suggest themselves, but even now it 
cannot be denied that ‘most of the best examples had their 
origin abroad. 
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One of the most unusual and arresting comes from 
Poland. Strange, exciting, funny—these adjectives can all 
be applied to Locomotive, by the poet Tuwim, illustrated 
by Lewitt and Him, who gave us also another even more 
strangely amusing conception, The Football’s Revolt. 

The most perfect of all the picture books comes from 
France. Babar, the inimitable elephant, is magnificent yet 
indescribable : his adventures are told in generous pictures 
and brave colour, and the inventiveness in these grand 
folio pages is of so consistently high a standard that it is 
difficult to select any one title for special mention. Also 
from France come the nature books, Bourru, Scaf and others, 
with text by Lida and the illustrations by Rojankovsky. 
These struck a new note with their clear, attractive colour 
and a style distinctly foreign, as was to be expected from an 
artist of Russian origin. 

Two of America’s finest children’s book illustrators 
have had some of their work, but in neither case their best 
work, published in this country. Maud and Miska 
Petersham are seen in the Story Book Series and the Bible 
Story Books. Vivid but harmonious colouring make these 
slim volumes extremely attractive. Dorothy P. Lathrop 
was already known to many British libraries through 
importations when Animals of the Bible, which was the 
first winner of the Caldecott Medal, was published here. 
It is by no means this artist’s best work, but is nevertheless 
very fine. It consists of a series of exquisite lithographs 
with selected passages from the Authorized Version. 

Yinka Tu the Yak is another large book and shows 
Kurt Wiese at his best. 

It certainly would seem from my choice so far that 
many of the best picture books are not of British origin, 
but have been adopted. There is a marked lack of artists 
in this country producing books the interest of which is 
primarily in the pictures. Of the few I have felt con- 
strained to select, the outstanding one is undoubtedly 
Edward Ardizzone, who in his Tim and Lucy volumes 
has given us work of a very high standard. The impish 
humour, exciting colour, and vitality of these books is 
irresistible. 
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Harold Jones is represented in This Year, Next Year 
by W. de la Mare. His drawings are in a formal and 
traditional style, but they are blended so perfectly with 
the poems in the book that the result is most satisfying. 
Both Cecily Englefield and Margaret Baker have continued 
throughout these past five years to give us delightful 
silhouettes with equally delightful stories as regular 
Christmas gifts. 

I find I have omitted two other books from America. 
Clare Newberry’s Mittens and Babette must be mentioned 
for their studies of kittens, the most entrancing I can 
recall. The fur is so convincing that I can never resist 
the temptation to run my finger over the drawings to be 
assured that it is not real. 

So much for the picture books and books for the 
youngest readers. When our children grow out of this 
period and approach the age of fantasy, legend and fairy 
tale, they will find less than one might expect during the 
period being surveyed, but such books as they will find are 
generally of a high standard. In this section we are less 
dependent on other countries. 

Without doubt the Queen of story-tellers in this 

group is Eleanor Farjeon, whose chief contribution is 
Martin Pippin in the Daisy Field. It is a book of stories 
strung as delicately as are the daisy chains made by the 
children in it. Its whimsical fancy may not appeal 
universally to children, but it is rich in invention and has 
a witchery of its own. Of a rather lower standard but well 
told and full of interest is the volume of nursery stories 
by Alison Uttley, Mustard, Pepper and Salt. 

The world of the real and the fantastic are mingled 
beautifully in a Gaelic twilight atmosphere in The Treasure 
of the Isle of Mist, a book of unusual literary merit, by 
W. W. Tarn. This is a reprint of a book published some 
years ago. ‘The stories of Patricia Lynch have a magic 
woven of the misty Irish landscape with its legends, and 
the witty and picturesque Irish speech. Both The King of the 
Tinkers and Grey Goose of Kilnevin mirror the life ‘of the 
Irish countryside and that land of enchantment into which 
Miss Lynch’s characters step so naturally. 
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Less ethereal though still of a magic world are the 
Mumfie books with their gallant little elephant hero and the 
author’s gay and effective pictures. I find difficulty in 
choosing between the titles, but I think Here Comes Mumfie 
is my favourite. J. W. Dunne, the author of An Experiment 
in Time, has come into the children’s library with An 
Experiment With St. George, which is both original and 
exciting, and exceptional in the excellence of its plot 
construction. A rather strange but interesting and well- 
written book on the theme of a visit to the past is A 
Traveller in Time, by Alison Uttley, in which a modern 
child slips into the sixteenth century during her visit to 
an old Derbyshire farmhouse. 

America’s contribution to this group is notable. 
Wanda Gag and Kate Seredy can be trusted to produce 
nothing that is inferior and the former’s Tales From Grimm 
and Snowwhite and the Seven Dwarfs ate beyond praise 
unless I may offer the criticism that the Snowwhite volume 
showed signs of hurried preparation. Readers may 
remember that it was published almost simultaneously 
with the Disney version, perhaps as an antidote. Miss 
Gag’s pictures, too, recapture the spirit of the old German 
Marchen and the vigour of peasant life in field and forest. 
Kate Seredy’s contribution is The White Stag. This is a 
most notable contribution to children’s literature both for 
its writing and illustrations, and its theme, the story of 
the migration of the Huns from Asia to Europe, has an 
epic quality. The power and beauty of the pictures will 
fire any child’s imagination. A well-arranged collection 
of Chinese fairy tales is Tales of a Chinese Grandmother, 
by Frances Carpenter. The author preserves a right 
atmosphere and the illustrations are good. 

Old John, an Irish fairy story, by Mairin Cregan, though 
first published in America, is Irish in origin, the author 
being the wife of the Eire Minister of Agriculture. 

Adventure stories have been numerous and vary a 
good deal in quality and age appeal. Arthur Ransome takes 
pride of place. His stories need no recommendation. 
The children in them are real, doing things, creating their 
own adventures, sailing, exploring, getting in and out of 
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difficulties, with the grown-ups seen from the child’s 
point of view. Established favourites, ail the titles pub- 
lished in the past five years are splendid work, and I wish 
there were more of them. In the Ransome tradition, 
books which can be described as holiday stories are 
Going Gangster, by M. E. Atkinson, and They Wanted 
Adventure, by K. MacFarlane. Both are well-written and 
of sustained interest, the Atkinson title being more original 
and exciting. 

Carola Oman gives us two tales with a historical 
background. Terry the Fearless reproduces the everyday 
life of the time of Richard the First, and Robin Hood is 
a good version based on the old ballads. Miss C. Fox 
Smith, brings her full knowledge of ships and the sea to the 
making of one of the best sea stories published in many 
years. The Ship Aground is a tale of kidnapping, buried 
treasure, mutiny and castaways. It depicts the sea-faring 
life of the eighteenth century most vividly and the tang 
and rhythm of the sea haunt every page. Rowland Hilder’s 
illustrations make the book a most attractive production. 
Illustrations play an important part also in Robert Gibbings’ 
Coconut Island, a South Sea Island story, which has the 
merits of realism and well-written narrative. 

A life into which a great deal of wandering has been 
packed, and during which a long spell in Patagonia has 
influenced his writing, is the background of C. J. Finger’s 
A Dog At His Heel. It is a fine open-air story beginning 
in the Australian sheep-folds and shifting later to 
South America, and the author’s life in Patagonia heips 
in creating a most convincing atmosphere. From South 
America we go north to the Klondike in H. V. Coryell’s 
tale of the Gold Rush, K/ondike Gold, based on con- 
temporary records. It is well-written and constructed 
and has excellent characterization. 

Until five years ago there was a marked dearth of 
books centred on a child’s home life, books in which 
interest is in everyday events rather than in exciting 
adventures. There have since appeared a number of 
excellent stories of this nature. Several come from America, 
a country fortunate in having many authors of European 
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origin who are peculiarly fitted to write in English of the 
countries from which they or their parents derive. One 
of the very best of these European stories is Dobry, by 
Monica Shannon. It is a beautiful story of a Bulgarian 
boy who wanted to be an artist. It is sincere and moving 
and the illustrations by A. Katchamakoff are impressive 
and in complete harmony with the text. Kate Seredy spent 
the first twenty years of her life in Hungary, and her two 
splendidly written and finely illustrated stories, The Good 
Master and The Singing Tree, must rank among the very 
best children’s books of recent years. The background 
of farm life on the Hungarian Plains is vividly described 
and the two young heroes are alive and real, while the 
author’s profound sense of human values runs throughout 
both stories like a warming summer sun. 

For younger readers An Ear for Uncle Emil gives a 
delightful picture of Switzerland. It charmed me par- 
ticularly by its vitality and colour. It is illustrated by 
Kate Seredy, who appears in it as an artist who can portray 
the lighter scenes of this mountain country as surely as she 
can interpret in line the more sober aspects of her native 
Hungary, or the epic demands of The White Stag. Ametican 
life is pictured by Elizabeth Enright’s Thimble Summer 
and in Elizabeth’s Coatsworth’s Alice All By Herself, 

But not all the good “home” books are frem 
America. One of the best deals with the ordinary life of no 
less a person than a dustman, his washerwoman wife 
and their numerous progeny. The Family From One End 
Street (which, by the way, appeared in an Italian version 
with the title, The Family From No. 1 End Street), is by 
Eve Garnett. It was her first book and so far her only one, 
and shows an unerring sense of the thoughts and activities 
of young children. It is one of the very few good stories 
of working-class people. The author’s own illustrations 
are a valuable part of the book, as may be expected from 
one who is primarily an artist and who finds writing 
a long and difficult business. Another good piece of work 
dealing with the working class is Toby Twinkle, by D. A. 
Lovell, a book for younger readers. It is notable for its 
humour and freshness of treatment. 
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Kitty Barne has perfected her art considerably during 
the years under review, and She Shall Have Music, the 
story of a child’s musical career, is unusually attractive. 
It is told with first-hand knowledge and evident love for 
her subject. Her most recent book, ’isitors From London, 
an evacuee story, was awarded the Carnegie Medal in 1941. 
For boys an especial treat is Sampson’s Circus, in which 
Howard Spring displays his wonderful power of charac- 
terization. It is a book of real distinction, and in addition 
to its fine character drawing, has a very well-worked-out 
plot. It concerns the adventures of two boys who join 
a travelling circus. Circus life is the theme, also, of The 
Circus is Coming, another Carnegie Medal winner, by 
Noel Streatfeild. I cannot feel that this is by any means 
her best work for children, and Ba/let Shoes, a charming 
study of three little girls who train as ballet dancers, is 
greatly superior. 

For older girls Monica Redlich provides two books of 
merit. Jam Tomorrow is a story of two children in a country 
rectory, and Five Farthings gives an insight into the world 
of publishing in the City of London. For somewhat 
younger readers are the three very popular stories of 
Susannah, the little Canadian girl, whose adventures with 
the Mounties and later at an English boarding school are 
unusually quick moving and vivid. Finally, to this group 
belongs M. Gleit’s Child of China, which brings another 
world before a child’s vision in its description of the 
experiences of a Chinese girl, a very lovable and convincing 
figure. 

Certain outstanding books other than fiction spring at 
once to mind, and the world of nature provides three of 
the best of them. Felix Salten’s work is natural and sym- 
pathetic in treatment, and Bambi’s Children, the life of two 
young fawns, must be given a high place in any appraisal 
of books about wild creatures; De la Mare’s Animal 
Stories is a miscellaneous collection of legends and re- 
tellings touched into something rich and enchanting under 
this writer’s magic hand ; Mukerji’s Gay-Neck, the story of 
a homing pigeon, has power and beauty. This was an 
important re-issue. 
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An attractive, well-informed and interesting book on 
weather-lore by Dorothy Fisk, The Sun, The Sky and Kit, 
stands out for mention, as do also the biographies of 
scientists by Eleanor Doorly, the best of which seems 
to be Radium Woman, a faithful and sensitive record of the 
life of Madame Curie, decorated with wood-cuts by Rokert 
Gibbings. Young Walter Scott, by E. J. Grey, re-creates in 
story form the boyhood of the famous writer, and presents 
him as a very real and human figure. 

In Columbus Sails, by Walter C. Hodges, we have not 
only a stirring and imaginative account of the explorer’s 
first voyage but a conscious and successful effort to create 
a beautiful book. It is one of the most artistic examples 
of book production for children this country has seen. 
The illustrations are excellent and the double spreads are 
indeed superb. They are wonderfully interpretative of 
the subject and the whole book captures the romance of 
the sea, the love of ships, and the lure of unknown lands. 

Two other noble examples of the art of book pro- 
duction for children are A Round of Carols and Ten Saints. 
Both are illustrated by Helen Sewell and the latter has a 
well-written text by Eleanor Farjeon. This author is 
represented yet again by Sing For Your Supper, a book 
to charm and transport the reader into the dream-like 
world of childhood. 

Two books finally of musical interest. The most 
charming musical biography for readers of any age I 
have come across is My Brother is Mozart. This is told in the 
form of a story in which Mozart’s sister, now an old 
lady, recalls something of the experiences and the music 
of her brother in his young days. Letters to a Musical 
‘Boy, by Mervyn Bruxner, is an excellent introduction 
to music for older children. It appeared with perhaps 
less comment than it deserved. 

So these recollections of the children’s books of the 
past five years must end. The choice is purely a personal 
one of my own, and I am fully aware that dozens of other 
choices might have been equally valuable. Such a selection 
is an arbitrary one, and I make no attempt to classify mine 
as the “best books.” It is my firm opinion, however, 
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that all the books mentioned are good of their kind, 
worth remembering and recommending and perhaps 


a few of them may ultimately find a place in the annals of 
children’s literature. 


A CHECK LIST OF THE BOOKS MENTIONED IN THE 
FOREGOING NOTES 


Editor’s Note.—The prices given below are not reliable owing 
to war-time increases. Neither is there any guarantee that the books 
are still in print. The volumes mentioned are the volumes of the 
Juntor BooksHELF in which the books are reviewed. 


VOL. I 

SHANNON Monica. Dobry. Harrap ‘ 
SPRING, Howarp. Sampson's circus. Faber . 
Oman, C. Ferry the fearless. Pitman . 
STREATFEILD, NoEt. Ba//et shoes. Dent 
BruNHoFF, J. DE. Babar the king. Methuen . , 
PETERSHAM, M. AND M. Svory book of clothes. Dent 
—— Story book of houses. Dent 
—— Story book of coal. Dent 

Story book of iron and steel Dent . 
Nos te, T. T. (Ed.) and Sewe tt, H. oe A Rownd of Cardl. 

Oxford 

Tozer, K. Here comes Mumfie. Murray 
RANSOME, A. Pigeon Post. Cape 
Gr1BBINGS, R. Coconut island. Faber 
REpDuicH, M. Jam tomorrow. Nelson . 
SeREDY, K. The Good Master. Harrap 
FarJEON, E. Ten Saints. Oxford 
CreGAN, M. O/d John. Allen and Unwin . 


VOL. II 

Fincer, C. J. A dog at his heel. Harrap 
Oman, C. Robin Hood, the Prince of Outlaws. Dent. , 
GARNETT, E. The Family from One End Street. Muller . 
ARDIzZONE, E. Lucy Brown and Mr. Grimes. Oxford 
PETERSHAM, M. and M. Story book of food. Dent . 

Story book of gold. Dent 
—— Story book of transportation. Dent 

Story book of oil. Dent ; 
Gac, W. Tales from Grimm. Faber . 
Newserry, C. T. Mittens. H. Hamilton 
Ransome, A. We didn’t mean to go to sea. Cape . 
De 1a Mare, W. This year, next year. Faber 
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FARJEON, E. Martin Pippin in the daisy field. M. pe. 
BrRuNuHorfF, J. DE. Babar’s A.B.C. Methuen 
MUKER]JI, D. G. Gay Neck. Dent. > 

Grey, E. J. Young Walter Scott. Nelson . . j 
CARPENTER, F. Tales of a Chinese grandmother. Harrap . 
Tarn, W. W. The Treasure of the Isle of Mist. Oxford . 


VOL. Il 
FARJEON, E. Sing for your supper. M. Joseph 
Lyncu, P. King of the tinkers. Dent . . 
CoatswortH, E. A/ice-all-by-herself. Harrap : 
BruNuHoFfF, J. DE. Babar at home. Methuen 
SerREDY, K. The white stag. Harrap . . . 
ENGLEFIELD, C. Bennie Black Lamb. Murray 
NEWBERRY, C. T. Babette, H. Hamilton . 
PeTERSHAM, M. and M. Story book of — Dent. 
—— Story "book of trains. Dent 
— Ruth. Dent. ? ‘ 
—— Joseph and his brothers. Dent . 
—— David. Dent. . 
Moses. Dent. 
Barne, K. She shall have music. Dent. ° 
GaG, W. Snowwhite and the seven dwarfs. Faber 
Laturop, D. P. Animals of the Bible. Oxford 
Arp1zzoneE, E. Tim and Lucy go to sea. Oxford . 
STREATFEILD, N. The circus is coming. Dent 
Urriey, A. Mustard, pepper and salt. Faber ‘ 
WHEELER, B., and Purpy, C. L. My brother was eaaele Murray 
Live, A. A. ’Yinka-tu the Yak. Country Life. 
PETERSHAM, M. and M. Story book of wheels. Dent 
—— Story book of aircraft. Dent . ° 
Denison, M. Susannah of the Yukon. Dent. 
REDLICH, M. Five farthings. Dent 
“Lipa.” Bourru, the brown bear. Allen and Unwin 
Scaf, the seal. Allen and Unwin 








VOL. IV 

Tuwtm. Locomotive: The sii al The Birds’ broadcast. 

Minerva. ; , , 
Doorty, E. The Radium woman. Heinemann 
Honces, C. W. Columbus sails. Bell. 
Lovett, D. A. Toby Twinkle. Cape . 
Lyncu, P. The Grey goose of Kilnevin. Dent. 
De ta Mare, W. Animal stories. Faber . ‘ P 
Dunne, J. W. An experiment with St. George. Faber . 
Enricut, E. Thimble Summer. Heinemann ‘ 
Ransome, A. Secret water.. Cape 
Urriey, A. A fraveller in time. Faber 


5/- 
5 /- 
6/- 
5 /- 
7/6 
5/- 


7/6 


7/6 
5/- 


6/- 
8/6 
6/- 


7/6 
7/6 
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SALTEN, F. Bambi’s children. Heinemann . ‘ ‘ ‘ 8/6 
Fisk, D. The sun, the sky and Kit. Faber . ‘ ‘ ‘ 8/6 
Gueit, M. Child of China. Oxford . , 6/- 


BAKER, M. and M. Lady Arabella’s birthday party. Blackwell 4/6 





' Gaaoin, E. R. An Ear for Uncle Emil. Harrap. ‘ ‘ 6/- 
VOL. V 
ATKINSON, M. E. Going gangster. Lane . . ‘ ‘ 7/6 
BrRuXNER, M. Lef¢ters to a musical boy. Oxford . ‘ , 7/6 
CorveELL, H. V. Kéondike gold. Faber . ; ‘ . 7/6 
Serepy, K. The Singing tree. Harrap. ‘ . ohn 7/6 
SmitH, C. F. The Ship aground. Oxford . : : ‘ 6/- 
BarnE, K. Visitors from London. Dent . : , , 6/- 
BrunuorF, J. DE. Babar and Father Christmas, Methuen . 8/6 
Lipa. Martin the Kingfisher. Allen and Unwin . ‘ . 3/6 
Cuckoo. Allen and Unwin ; ¥ ‘ ; ‘ 3/6 
MacFaruane, K. They wanted adventure. Cape . ‘ , 7/6 


Ransome, A. The Big Six. Cape 
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Illustration by F. Rojankovsky from 
Adventures of Dudley and Gilderoy. (Faber.) 


q DISTINGUISHED WRITERS FOR CHILDREN 


Noel Streatfeild 


Following her well-loved Ba/let Shoes and The Circus 
is Coming Noel Streatfeild has written a grand tale 
of children tracking down Fifth Columnists in 
Sur ex, entitled The Children of Primrose Lane. Ullus- 
trated by Marcia Lane Foster. 7/- (Ages 9 to 14) 


Patricia Lynch 


The new Irish story by the author of The Turf- 

cutter’s Donkey is called Fiddler’s Ouest. t introduces 

the delightful Rafferty family of the Dublin quays. 

Illustrated by Isobel Morton-Sale. 7/- 
(Ages 9 to 14) 


Richard Church 


This famous poet and novelist has just written his 

first book for children, A Squirrel calied Rufus, a 

tale of the woods, superbly illustrated in colour by 

that fine animal artist, John Skeaping. Quarto. 7/6 
(Ages 7 to to) 


Elizabeth Coatsworth 


A Toast to the King. A charming love-story of 
three American girls in the period of Gone With the 
‘ind. \l\lustrated. 5/- (Ages 14 and upwards) 


LITTLE CHILDREN is Harold Burdekin’s 
lovely new book of photographs of babies, 
with an inspiring verse anthology. 6/- 
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The New Books 


Apams, M. (Ed.). You Can Make It. Illus. 58 pp. 
83% 54. Faber . , , 2/6 
Instructions for making a number of useful, ornamental or 
amusing things out of the odds and bits that lie about the house. 
The Editor’s method of showing two little imps actually making 
the articles is a most successful and attractive one. The instruc- 
tions are clear and simple. 


Atkinson, M. E. Crasoe Island. Illus. by Harold 
Jones. 336 pp. 8x54. Lane ‘ 7/6 


Rain, rain, thunder, lightning, more rain, semolina pudding 
ad nauseam, delayed taxis, missed trains, lost bicycles, rain, rain, 
till the Locketts are reduced to an indescribable degree of weari- 
ness and wetness and the reader feels drenched in sympathy. 

After seventy-four rain-soaked pages our friends reach a 
deserted cottage, temporary dryness and—for floods still rise 
threateningly—adventure. Up to this point the story has been 
rather heavy and water-logged, not so spontaneous as usual, as 
if the author, like her characters, were groping about for the 
adventure she knows must come, But after they reach the cottage, 
the tempo of life and the story is speeded up and all goes with a 
satisfying swing, to the climax of fractured patellas, almost- 
pneumonia and a frantic race by an inexperienced navigator 
of a home-made boat on uncharted ways for adult help. All 
ends well, and though I do not think that this story is at first as 
good as others by this author the latter part of it is quite up to 
standard, and juvenile readers, firm friends of the Locketts, are 
unlikely to find any fault with it. 


BarneE, K. MayI Keep Dogs ? Illus. by A. penne 
295 pp. 85%. H.Hamilton. ‘ 7/6 

When Major Lovell had to leave home on a very hush- 
hush job in the desert at the beginning of the war, Staplefields 
was in danger of being sold unless it could be made to pay its 
own way. This story tells how the youngest member of the 
family achieves success through the establishment, almost by 
accident, of the Staplefields Kennels. 

It is a cheerful, brightly told tale, and the author’s keen 
perception of the activities of a young mind is much in evidence. 
The characterization is excellent: Charlotte, who comes to the 
rescue as a dog expert, is a very virile person, and the heroine, 
twelve year old Thirza, is a very lovable child. “ Dewdrop,” 
the ever present help who despite his apparent contempt’ for the 
pampered and petted creatures who are brought to the kennels, 
will “do his duty,” is one of those treasures that every estate 
would like to possess. The dogs themselves are no less individual. 
There are dramatic moments and a happy ending. Altogether 
this is a well-rounded, satisfying story told with much zest. 
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Barrett, C. Kooborr the Koala. Illus. by J. Kiddell- 
Monroe. 48 pp. 107}. Boards. Oxford. 4/6 


The early life of an Australian Koala Bear is the background 
of this story and the author is a well-known Australian naturalist 
who knows his subject well. 


The attraction of the book, however, is in its many pictures. 
Miss Kiddell-Monroe achieves an effect of spaciousness that is 
most attractive. 


:CKER, M. L. Introducing Charles Dickens. Harrap 10/6 


Mrs. Becker need offer no excuse for writing this biography 
even though there were dozens of others. As a nation we are 
singularly indifferent to our great men, and though one hopes 
the author is right when she says, “ Who reads Charles Dickens ? 
Everyone—sooner or later,” yet the tendency among the younger 
generation seems to be rather to regard Dickens as an old- 
fashioned relic of a bygone age. There is nothing really unnatural 
in this—it is largely a matter of presentation and therefore 
Mrs. Becker has done the young people to whom her book is 
directed a signal service in introducing them in such a vivid 
and interesting manner to one whose forceful, passionate per- 
sonality, revealing itself in his books, created a furore such as 
our generation has never known, and finds it almost impossible 
to conceive. Dickens is definitely one of those cases where 
knowledge of the man should precede knowledge of his work. 


Throughout her study of Dickens Mrs. Becker giveS 
evidence of intense love and compassionate understanding of her 
subject. Indeed, if one offered any criticism at all, it would be that 
perhaps she is too kind and glosses over the faults which are the 
almost certain corollary of such outstanding virtues as Dickens 
possessed. 


The fact that all the royalties on the book are devoted to our 
war effort is one more proof of the kindness of our American 
friends, of which we in this magazine have had many instances. 
I am sure Dickens would be glad of Mrs. Becker and we can 
agree with her daughter that she has evoked his spirit from the 
shades till it is as if he had made up his mind to get through and 
sign up on the right side again. There is no doubt that all who 
read this “ Introduction ” will pass on to make the acquaintance 
of the master himself in his own works if only to discover why 
“Four thousand Americans, gathered on the wharf at Boston 
to clutch the latest number of the Click, could not wait for 
copies to be hustled down the gangway, but shouted anxiously 
to the captain on the bridge, ‘ Is Little Nell dead ?’ ” 
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Bracxwoop, A. The Adventures of Dudley and 
Gilderoy. Illus. by F. Rojankovsky. 35 pp. 
106}. Faber . ; ; F : 3/6 


This pleasant story of two friends, Dudley the cat and 
Gilderoy the parrot, is a reprint and it has certainly never before 
appeared in so attractive a form. The artist, whose work in 
colour is well known to us in the Pére Castor books and in Flash 
and Powder, displays a changed style in this new book and while we 
miss the colour of the earlier books, the black-and-white drawings 
interpret the text excellently and have a fine vitality. 


Boytston, H. D. Swe Barton, Visiting Nurse. 
Illus. 239 pp. 8x5}. Lane , , . 7/6 


This is the third of a series of which Sue Barton is the 
heroine and her nursing career the theme. She is now a fully- 
fledged nurse and with her friend Katherine Van Dyke, she is 
attached to the famous Henry Street District Nursing Service. 
The two girls rent.a small house and have much fun in “ laying ” 
the ghost. Their work is many-sided and enthralling, and like 
many eager young girls, Sue becomes absorbed in her career and 
perhaps over-estimates her own importance in the scheme. 
The picture of life and work in the settlement is very interesting 
and varied, and the author keeps throughout the same balance 
she has shown in her earlier stories. Sue finds that, though 
useful and appreciated, she is not indispensable in so large an 
undertaking. This, together with a well-timed interference from 
the “ ghost ” Marianna, helps in a difficult choice. 

No doubt the author will continue the story of Sue’s life 
and work, and I am sure older girls will look eagerly for Sue 
Barton, Pi-neer Nurse or something similar. This series can be 
thoroughly recommended for adolescent girls. 


EET ty 


pes 


BrunuorF, J. DE. The Babar Story Book. Ullus. by 
the author. 226 pp. 735. Methuen . ; 6/- 


This is an omnibus volume containing the text and illus» 
trations of all the six Babar books from The Story of Babar to 
Babar and Father Christmas. 

I should have liked to be able to say nice things about it, 
but, alas, the book depresses me. Not that it should do so but 
who can think of those glorious folios, that fine colour, that 
marvellously simple text so perfectly in harmony with its 
accompanying page of pictures, and not feel as I do about this 
crown octavo omnibus with its crowded text and lack of colour. 

I have not had an opportunity of comparing it with copies 
of the original folios, but we are informed that the Story of 
Bahar is “‘ written” by Enid Blyton. What, in Heaven’s name, 





CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


HORSES IN THE VALLEY. By Brian Fairfax-Lucy. 
Illustrated by Stanley Lloyd. 6/6 net 
The book deals with the lives of several horses—a hunter, a 


two-year-old racehorse, and a Shetland pony, and with the 
adventures of their young mistress, Ann Grantown. 


BLITZ KIDS. By Elinor Mordaunt. Illustrated by 
Walter Trier. 3/6 net 
A moving, yet at the same time amusing, account of the way in 
which a family of children living in The Cut stand up to the London 


air-raids and defy Hitler to do his worst. A book that will be 
enjoyed by parents as well as by their children. 


HOW WARS ARE FOUGHT. By Captain J. E. A. 
Whitman. 4/- net 
This book, while of special interest to young soldiers and Home 


Guards, is written for the general reader ; and the author’s 
points are illustrated with numerous plans of battles. 


ROUND THE YEAR ON THE FARM. By A. G. 
Street. 3/- net 


A simple account of the British farmer’s work from one autumn 
to another. Illustrated with photographs and pen and ink draw- 
ings. 


PICTURE BOOKS 


KOOBORR THE KOALA. By Charles Barrett and 
Isobel Ann Shead. Pictures by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 
4/6 net 


An intimate study, in story form, of the life of the Koala. Uniform 
with Pompey was a Penguin, published last season. 


THE BEAR BROTHERS. Written and illustrated 
in colour by Sheila Hawkins. Crown 4to. 3 /6 net 
Big Bear and Little Bear kept a grocer’s shop. Little Bear had 
a most exciting adventure, and the results were very surprising. 


BULGY THE BARRAGE BALLOON. Written 
and illustrated by Enid Marx. Limp boards. 2/6 net 


An amusing topical picture book, printed throughout in two 
colours. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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can she have done to it? Did de Brunhoff’s fine prose need 
re-writing ? That would indeed be gilding the lily. Let us 
hope nothing so horrible has réally happened. 

Lest my remarks may seem ungracious or unreasonable 
let me hasten to add that if the book brings to new readers even a 
modicum of the joy that Babar can give it is worth while now 
that a reprint of the originals is out of the question. Half a loaf 
is better than none. 


CampPBELL, C. A. His Majesty’s Mails. Illus. 80 pp. 
8x6. Oxford . 2/- 


A clear description of the work of the Post Office from the 
time the sender sticks his stamp on his letter until its delivery, 
with briefer notes of such activities as the telegraphic service, 
air mail, and parcels post. The style is straightforward though 
perhaps a little dull, but since the book is purely descriptive of 
what is, after all, a very complicated business, style is of secondary 
importance. 


CuHapman, D. H. The Seasons and the Woodman. 
Illus. ‘by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 79 pp. 9x63. 
Cambridge Press ‘ ; R 


DaruinG, F. F. The Seasons and the Fisherman. 
Illus. by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 7o pp. 9 63. 
Cambridge Press , 6/- 

These two volumes are the t "ir and fourth and, I believe, 
the last of a series designed to give young readers a brief account 
of the industries they deal with, all four of them industries in 
which the seasons play an important part. 

Mr. Chapman describes the growth of trees in general, 
and then gives the salient distinguishing points of nineteen 
separate British trees, all of which are of importance to the 
woodman. This he follows up with details of their uses. Having 
sketched this background he proceeds to describe the work of 
the woodman in nursery, plantation, and forest right through 
to the time when the timber merchant buys the standing trees 
and their felling and hauling complete the cycle. 

In The Seasons and the Fisherman Dr. Darling considers in a 
general way the life in the waters from the lowliest forms of life 
comprising plankton to the largest fish or animal life. Then 
follow interesting facts about trout, salmon and eels of the 
rivers, the crustaceans of the sea’s edge, and whales and seals. 
Fishing as an industry is described in detail, including the shore 
work that is involved. 

Of the two books Dr. Darling’s shows more imagination 
in the handling of its subject, but both books are excellent 
material for readers of twelve and upwards. 
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As in the former volumes of this series, Mr. Tunnicliffe’s 
illustrations are splendid work, interpretative of the text, and 
adding appreciably to the appeal of the books. My personal 
feeling is that the pictures in the two new volumes are not so 
attractive as those in the earlier ones, but this may be due to poorer 
reproduction on the somewhat inferior paper that has had to be 
used. 


CHIANG YEE. Chinpao at the Zoo. Illus. by the 
author. 96pp. 735. Methuen , : 5/- 


Chinpao, the little Chinese boy, comes to England, and at 
the Zoo meets his old friend the Baby Giant Panda. They have 
much fun and the Panda introduces Chinpao to some of the 
other animals in the Zoo. A pleasant tale, well written, and with 
charming little pictures to suit. 


Cuinn, P. G. Aero-modelling. Ullus. 95 pp. 83 54. 
R.T.S. : , ; 4/6 


The building of model aeroplanes has naturally been given 
a fillip by the war and there are many books available to help 
the young modeller. Mr. Chinn’s volume covers the subject 
adequately so far as an uninitiated reviewer can judge. The 
principles of aero-dynamics are described and the instructions 
for making various models are clear. The diagrams are numerous. 


CoatswortH, E. A Toast to the King. Illus. by 
Forrest Orr. 177 pp. 85. Dent ‘ ; 5/- 


It is surprising that so few of Elizabeth Coatsworth’s books 
have been published in this country. The book under review 
has not the enduring charm that make A/ice--A//-By- Herself 
and Away Goes Sally so well loved by girls of nine and ten, but 
some of the author’s humanity and profound appreciation of a 
little girl’s mental reactions to events and scenes around her are 
evident in A Toast to the King. 

This book has a certain delicacy and fragility enlivened at 
times with a constrained excitement rising in a mild crescendo 
and thereafter sinking back into a gentleness and grace fitting the 
period of its theme. 

And yet is it so fitting ? The theme is immediately before 
and fifty years after the American War of Independence. The 
heroines are three daughters of an English captain who are 
staunchly, even obstinately, loyalist. A hero in the form of a 
young British officer who turns out to be a nobleman comes into 
the story and remains in it, though in absentia, throughout the 
fifty years. 
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It is a charming story, charming in the sense that Cranford 
or Austin Dobson’s Eighteenth Century Vignettes evoke that 
adjective and it reaches a most delightful climax. Though I am 
sure girls of ten or so will enjoy it I feel that its greatest appeal 
will be to adults. 


; LA Mare, W. Bells and Grass. Illus. by F. R. 


Emett. 154 pp. 8354. Faber . ' ‘ 7/6 

A new volume of poems that can be described as a companion 
volume to Peacock Pie is indeed welcome. The author, in an 
introduction, describes how he found a number of his poems, 
written in the Songs of Childhood and Peacock Pie days, in an old 
book, and he added new poems to these until the present book 
resulted. 

The bulk of the collection is of a more mature style and 
thought; many have a background of nature, while a few, 
like Mary, For Mopsa, A—Apple Pie, Old Ben Bailey, have that 
early ring which has endeared Peacock Pie to so many young 
hearts. 

I cannot feel that Be//s and Grass has any hope of achieving 
the position in a child’s library that is held by Peacock Pie. It is, 
rather, a book for adults. 


; SELINCOURT, A. Three Green Bottles. Illus. by 


Guy de Selincourt. 316 pp. 735. Routledge 7/6 

You never know with bottles when you are having a sailing 
holiday. At any moment you might find one containing a 
cryptic message from a ship-wrecked sailor. But when you find 
one with instructions for the locating of buried treasure, and 
when you ultimately find the treasure in the face of mysterious 
strangers who seem so obviously to be searching forthe same 
thing (despite the fact that the treasure is a fake and the strangers 
are looking for something quite different)—well, that is some- 
thing like a holiday. I confess that I did for a moment wonder 
why Uncle Lance and the Bosun showed such a keen interest 
in bottles, and it occurred to me also as strange that so keen a 
sailorman as the Bosun didn’t feel inclined to join the expedition. 

I think the author must be rather young, the story is told in 
that rather breathless fashion peculiar to young story-writers, and 
I doubt whether readers totally unacquainted with boats will be 
sufficiently sympathetic to the obsession that sailing is to the 
children in the story to get very far with the book. It is too long 
coming to any real action. Apart from these objections Three 
Green Bottles is a fairly good piece of work with well-drawn 
characters. As a holiday story of those spacious days when 
fortunately placed young people could spend the whole long 
vacation “‘ messing about in boats” this book can be usefully 
added to the library shelves. 
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DONE FOR 


Old Ben Bailey 

He’s been and done 

For a small brown bunny 
With his long gun. 





Glazed are the eyes 
That stared so clear, 
And no sound stirs 





In that hairy ear. 


What was once beautiful 
Now breathes not, 


Bound for Ben Bailey’s 


Smoking pot. 








28 


Poem by W. de la Mare, with illustration by 
F. R. Emett from Be//s and Grass. (Faber.) 
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Deutscnu, B. Heroes of the Kalevala. Illus. by 





M. Levetus. 158 pp. 745. Methuen . ; 7/- 


The only version of this great Finnish epic I have pre- 
viously encountered was in the Scott Library, and I remember 
buying a copy for a shilling some twenty years ago. It wasn’t 
an attractive edition and I didn’t read much of it. I couldn’t 
get interested. Although the edition now under review is a 
very different affair, simply told, pleasant to handle and well 
illustrated, I find I still cannot read it easily or with pleasure. That 
despite the fact that I read a good deal of folk literature with 
enjoyment. Perhaps that is my misfortune because this version 
captures a good deal of the humour of the original. 


Perhaps younger readers, with no inhibitions created by the 
old and less attractive edition which I first tried to read, may 
react very differently. I hope they will, for the story is worth 
knowing. 


Dixon, M. The King of the Fiddles. Mlus. by G.N. 


Allan. 283 pp. 8X5}. Faber. ; 7/6 


There is about this not very vital story a pleasing simplicity 
and an unpretentious quality that are appealing. The author 
evidently likes Ireland and its people, and is at pains to make 
every character very charming. That atmosphere of kindliness 
and slight mystery which is felt by every intelligent visitor to the 
country is successfully conveyed. 


The basis of the story is a caravan journey across Ireland 
to the ancestral home of Shawn O’Halloran with that young 
man’s half-English cousins and their old nurse Duckie. The 
characters are well drawn especially in the case of Duckie and the 
tramp Tumaas. It is all very pleasant and happy, and the final 
birthday party in the old ruined home is all as it should be. 


ENGLEFIELD, C. Monty the Frog. Illus. by the 





author. 41 pp. 7X5, boards. Murray . 2/- 


Miss Englefield’s new book has for its theme the time- 
honoured problem of a small wild creature’s wanting a new coat 
different from the last and nature’s provision of the most suitable 
one. From that point of view the story is well handled but the 
author shows less imagination here than in her earlier volumes. 
Her pictures are rather different, too, having less of the silhouette 
character than in her usual and very successful style. Nevertheless, 
Monty the Frog may happily take its place beside George and Angela 
and the other little books to which it is a companion volume. 
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Hatz, M. Kinc-. Sturdy Rogue. lilus. by J. Matthew. 


232 pp. Nelson ‘ 6/- 

This book is a picture of Elizabethan England, chiefly 
seen through the adventures of a Cornish boy, who runs away 
from home and falls in with Luke the Red, a leader of the Beggars’ 
Brotherhood. Experiences along the highways, in the Beggars’ 
haunts, and in the prisons of London, are very realistically 
described. The jargon of the Beggars’ speech adds a strange 
flavour to the story. This book will take away perhaps something 
of the colour and romance of the picture most children have 
of Elizabeth’s days—but it is not all concerned with the 
“ underworld ” of the time for Thomas, the young hero, comes 
out of it all unscathed, and is rescued from a den of “ card- 
sharpers ” by a sea captain, who at last gives him a chance of 
fulfilling his dream of going to sea. 

Sturdy Rogue has a lively plot, good and accurate local colour, 
and gives an unusual view of the life of Elizabethan England. 
It is, I believe, the first study of the Beggars’ Brotherhood in a 
book for children. 


Hoce, G. The Secret of the Shuttered Lodge. Nelson. 6/- 


This book, like its predecessors, describes holiday adven- 
tures, this time of four children who explore and take possession 
of a deserted house on an island in a lake near their home. The 
children’s activities are described with mechanical details of their 
contrivances, excavations, etc., which slow up the story at first, 
but later adventures become really exciting, for when they have 
unearthed a well, they discover a secret tunnel. A stranger 
evidently bent on mischief tries to scare them out of the house 
by making them believe it haunted. The secret of the house, 
a rather gruesome secret, is at last discovered, and a hidden piece 
of Egyptian treasure is brought to light, as well’as a corpse. 

This is a good story of the more superficial type, relying 
on invention and excitement rather than characterization or 
reality. 


Howe, L. The Merchant Service To-day. Illus. 


159 pp. 8x53. Oxford . : 4/6 

A pons Se? sathebactony survey of the w ack of the Merchant 
Service in peace and war intended for adult reading and for 
those young enthusiasts of from fourteen onwards who take an 
intelligent interest in ships. The chapters deal with tonnage, 
methods of propulsion, navigation, loading and discharging, 
administration, building new tonnage, harbours and docks, 
insurance and personnel. Interesting bits of shipping history and 
romance add to the readability of the book, which can be well 
recommended. The photographic illustrations are many and 
excellent. 

















HARRAP BOOKS 





A Novel for Older Girls 


Spring Symphony 


ELEANOR PAINTER, herself a distinguished singer, 
tells the story of Clara Wieck and Robert Schumann, how their 
love withstood all the scheming cruelty and selfishness of Papa 
Wieck, and how Clara Schumann devoted her life to playing the 
works of her beloved Robert after his death. gs net 


Adventure Stories for Older Boys 


Thirty Fathoms Deep 
COMMANDER EDWARD ELLSBERG 


A U.S. Navy diver tells of an attempt to wrest the treasure from the 
old Santa Cruz, sunk by Drake off Peru. 


* A truly fine story with an usual and interesting setting.””—B.0O.P. 
Illustrated. 55 net 


The Runaways 


CONOR O’BRIEN 


Adventure on a yacht and some exciting rock climbing in the 
mountains of Skye, as well as a full-blooded plot. 


Line Illustrations. 5s net 


He went with 


Christopher Columbus 


LOUISE ANDREWS KENT 


Peter Aubrey, an English boy, sails with Columbus and meets 
hardship and adventure in the West Indies before he finally returns 
home. Illustrated. 6s net 


** A worthy addition to its publishers’ series of famous travellers’ 
voyages.” — Meccano Magazine. 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


























-. 


REQUISITION 
THESE TO-DAY! 





WORRALS OF THE W.A.A.F. 
Capt. W. E. Johns 


An unexpected opportunity to ferry a 
plane begins a series of thrilling dis- 
coveries, and Flight Officer Worrals and 
her friend Frecks find themselves on the 
trail of enemy spies. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SEA FALCON 
Erroll Collins 


Authentic R.A.F. detail gives colour 
to this exciting story of Barry Falconer, 
air ace, who engages in a breathless 
sequence of duels with the Nazis on 
land and in the air. 5s. net. 


THE MUSKETEERS AND WENDY 
Ivy Middleton 


In this latest ‘“*Kay’’ book, Ranger Kay and her fellow Musketeers rally to the 
support of Wendy, who has moved to London to open a Gift Shop. Unexpected 
trouble and new happiness come to Wendy, and for Kay, too, there is the first 


hint of romance. 


HOUSE IN DISORDER 
L. A. G. Strong 


The mystery of the book lounge and 
lending libraries organized by the 
extraordinary Trevor-Deane is tan- 
talizing and progressively more exciting, 
yet without stretching the bounds of 
credibility. Ready shortly. 6s. net. 


5s. net. 


BLUE BERETS 
Gunby Hadath 


This thrilling record of a young 
English boy’s adventures in his search 
for the inheritance bequeathed to him 
by French ancestors is told with Gunby 
Hadath’s characteristic humour and 
romanticism. Ready shortly. 6s. net. 


FIRST STAGE 
Honor McKay 


An attractive novel for girls about the experiences, friendships, setbacks and 
successes of a student at a dramatic college. The unusual setting and lively, authentic 
conversation, and the enthusiasm for the finer traditions of the stage, make it an 


absorbing and stimulating story. 


FLEET WINGS 
Guy Dempster 


A topical yarn, in which two young 
midshipmen of the Fleet Air Arm play 
an exciting part in the attack on Narvik, 
and an even more adventurous role in 
the evacuation of Dunkirk. 3s. 6d. net. 


Ready shortly. 


6s. net. 


PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH 
POLE 
K. Graham Thomson 
The leader of an Antarctic Expedition 
is taken prisoner, with two comrades, 
by a tribe of primitive people. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE QUEERNESS OF RUSTY 
Phyllis Matthewman 


The production of a play provides a large part of the plot of this well-written 
school story, and the introduction of modern problems gives it an individual 


character. 


5s. net. 








LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


LONDON and REDHILL 


SURREY 
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Jones, H. The Iisit to the Farm. Illus. by the 


author. 32 pp. 10x74, boards. Faber ‘ 5/- 

The first notatle thing about this picture book, appearing at a 
time when some paper being used in book-making is nothing 
short of atrocious, is the high quality of its production. It is as 
though the publisher had jealously hoarded since pre-war days a 
supply of paper sufficient to do justice to what is undeniably 
a very delightful book. To me it is without doubt the most 
charming children’s picture-book of the year. 

You either like Harold Jones’ pictures or you don’t ; there 
is no halfway house. His very formal style and very wooden 
figures, rather like the creatures from a Noah’s Ark, should be 
somewhat repelling, but that is not their effect. Instead, partly 
perhaps because of the theme, the pictures in this book give a 
feeling of tranquillity and calm. The gentle colouring adds to 
their charm. 

The story is of a small child who is taken on a visit to a 
farm. The literary style is very simple. 


Kent L. A. He Went with Christopher Columbus. 





Illus. by Paul Quinn. 287 pp. 83x54. Harrap 6/- 

What this author has previously done for Vasco da Gama 
and Marco Polo she now does for Columbus. That is to say 
by weaving the story of a boy’s adventures round the voyages 
and the personality of the explorer she has produced a book 
that should stimulate the reader’s interest in Columbus himself 
with his strong faith and persistence in the face of perils and 
adversity, at the same time providing a parallel theme of mystery 
and adventure through the boy who by conspiracy and mishap 
finds himself a member of the crew of the Santa Anna. There are 
occasions when events become too near the incredible, but taken 
by and large the book can be recommended as good adventure 
based on known facts, for boys and girls who enjoy something 
more than a mere succession of thrills. 


Knox, E. M. Swift Flies the Falcon. Mllus. 215 pp. 











9x5}. Muller : , : /- 

Atmosphere distinguishes this story and it is felt at once 
in the incisive opening sentences and the sinister face which 
forms the illustrative heading to the first chapter. 

The plot—a youth and his sister of fourteen fleeing from 
the machinations of a wicked uncle to seek their father who has 
gone on the First Crusade—seems little more than a peg on which 
to hang an enthralling account of a journey from the Welsh 
Marches across England and Europe to Antioch in the wake of 
the Crusaders. The story of the wanderings of the party of six, 
their misfortunates and delays, is dramatically told against a 
carefully drawn, well-documented background. 
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The manifold interests, monotonies and dangers of the 
various countries through which the travellers pass are described 
so vividly and in such detail that the reader almost feels he has 
made the journey himself. The author succeeds, too, where 
many fail, in really bringing home to her readers a true sense 
of the widespread ignorance and superstition of the times. 

The characters, though not so outstandingly drawn as the 
scene through which they pass, are yet real figures who speak 
the authentic language of their times. Unfortunately, the story 
has a somewhat inconclusive ending which is not satisfying. 
The author, too, occasionally interpolates purely informative 
sentences or draws attention to some point she fears the reader 
may have overlooked, which suggests the style of the text- 
book rather than the novel. These lapses are not frequent but 
they constitute blemishes in an otherwise well-presented story 
written in a good, vigorous style, that conveys much useful 
information. 


Levine, M. I., and SELIGMANN, J. H. The Wonder 


of Life. Illus. 116 pp. 735. Routledge . 4/- 
' This book is more suitable for parents and teachers than for 
the open shelves of a public library. It tells in simple straight- 
forward manner all that the adolescent boy or girl needs to know 
of the origin and development of life, the changes of puberty 
and the relations of the sexes, and should prove very useful to 
elders who are a little unsure of the best approach to this 
important subject. Nothing is omitted that is relevant or 
necessary and the theme is developed so naturally that the book 
could be used as a basis for answering the questions of children 
even younger than those for whom it is intended. It is fully 
illustrated. 


Lovett, D. A. The Strange Adventures of Emma. 


Illus. by I. Hawkins. 163 pp. 845}. Faber 6/- 


Bristey, J. L. Adventures of Purl and Plain. Illus. 


94 pp. 7454. Harrap ° . 3f~ 
Both : aan books are about dolls end for that reason invite 
comparison. When booksellers offer the Brisley title to 


librarians they will mention the fact that it is a new title in the 
Milly Molly Mandy series, knowing that to be good sales talk. 
But one should beware of such talk. Purl and Plain are two 
dolls who “just loved adventures.” They hide ina heap of grass, 
they fall into a tin of paint, they prowl under a motor-car, fall 
into a bath, and so on. Now such very mild and simple adven- 
tures would, no doubt, be very exciting to a doll and to those 
younger readers who would enjoy the stories if they were con- 
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vincing. But in this book they are not, neither are the dolls. 
They never come alive as dolls ; they might as well be sticks or 
stones, and a child who loves dolls has every right to expect the 
dolls in a story to be really alive. After all, the child’s own doll 
becomes alive in her imagination, otherwise dolls would not be so 
popular as they are. I fear Miss Brisley will not enhance her 
reputation with this book. 


It is perhaps fortunate for the reviewer that Emma is 
available for comparison. Emma is a “ royal doll” and when 
you have been the treasured possession and constant playfellow 
of a princess, and when in your pocket is a tiny handkerchief 
in the corner of which your initial, surmounted by a crown, 
has been embroidered in silk by that same little princess, you 
are likely to become very bored by the surroundings in the 
museum in which you find yourself a hundred years later. And 
so it was with Emma. She therefore escaped, aided by a monk doll 
and a very gallant Shah of Persia. 


Emma’s efforts to find her princess took her from London 
to Scotland and back, and her dignity was often hurt by the 
people she met. She was sorely tried and disheartened but she 
found good friends, too, and everything turned out to her 
ultimate satisfaction. 


The difference between Emma and Purl and Plain is that 
Emma comes alive. She is a doll with a definite character, a 
“ royal ” character at that, and throughout the book she preserves 
the personality her author has given her. I feel this to be a good 
piece of work, worthy of a place beside those very few other good 
doll books to be found in the library. 


Lyncu, P. Fiddler’s Quest. Illus. by 1. Morton-Sale. 





Dent ‘ ‘ ‘ / ' , : 7/- 


From Miss Lynch we are accustomed to tales of delicate 
phantasy with a flavour of their own. And though in this story 
of a little girl who is sent to seek her grandfather in an unknown 
western island the author seems to break fresh ground and to 
forsake her fairy friends, there is still the unmistakable imprint of 
her personality on the book. The intrigues and mysteries of the 
story are all peculiarly Irish, thrilling with patriotic fervour 
though slightly vague in purpose—the gentle Irish scene seems 
reflected in the many lovable characters—a sense of warmth 
and genuine human interest pervades the whole story. There 
are no strong, blameless heroes, yet the whole book is compact 
of kindliness and love, courage and good neighbourliness, the 
unconscious heroism of the very poor, their uncomplaining 
acceptance of daily life as it is. 




























BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


Little Man Look (1/6) 


Klara gives us yet another of her outstanding 
and charming little books in Little Man Look. It is 
a first ABC for Tinies. They will love her gay 
and attractive little drawings and there are 56 
pages of full colour for the small sum of Is. 6d. ; 
semi-stiff covers. 


My Little Bedtime Book (3/6) 


A new Gilbert Cousland book is a great event 
and we ourselves are certain that My Little Bedtime 
Book has even surpassed all those that he has 
already produced. Each of this series is planned 
and thought out from the child’s point of view, 
and there has never been a series of books covering 
these nursery subjects with such artistry. 


Swiss Family Robinson (5/-) 


This new Standard Book with dashing, exotic 
drawings by Jack Mathew, has come at a time 
when children need more than anything to lose 
themselves in the amazing adventures of the 
Swiss Family on their exciting desert island. This 
is a brand new addition which has been specially 
edited for them by Roger Manvell. 

















Eight full colour plates and many line drawings. 





COLLINS - LONDON and GLASGOW 
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It is in characterization that Miss Lynch excels, and of the 
many characters in this book, not one, not even an animal but 
appears life-size, limned in its own proper and unique colours 
before our eyes. But Ethne is the heroine, and small as she is, 
she and her hopes form the real core of the story. We see her 
character develop from her first shock at sight of the Granuaile, 
from her self-confidence born of ignorance, through disappoint- 
ment to real capability as she comes within sight of her ambition to 
be the best fiddler of all the Cadogans. There is drama and beauty 
in the picture of King Cadogan, riding on a long-tailed coal-black 
horse, fiddling his way through Ireland to meet his grand- 
daughter, and in Ethne’s final arrival at her long-sought home 
of Inishcoppal. 

The reader may marvel that any father could so fecklessly 
leave a small daughter to her own resources and the kindness 
of strangers. But having accepted Miles Cadogan as all his 
friends accept him, we can only say that here is a beautiful story 
full of Irish fun and humour and certain of eaetied among 
both boys and girls. 


MacArtuur, W. The Road to the Nile. Illus. 


192 pp. 8x 54- Collins : , ; 3/6 

An account of a journey by car in North. Africa along the 
Libyan coast in 1938 followed by a description of General 
Wavell’s Libyan campaign. Of topical interest for boys of 
fourteen and onwards. 


O’Brien, C. The Runaways. Illus. 223 pp. 7aX5 ‘i 


Harrap : 5/- 

Mr. O’Brien knows the seas around our coasts and the 
coasts of Ireland. This story is a mixture of sailing lore, climbing 
and of mystery, the latter predominating. It is, in the main, 
an unlikely tale, but is exciting enough and once you have 
accepted the central idea, its carrying out is plausible enough. 
There are stolen plans, a refugee I.R.A. man (who claims a good 
deal of the reader’s sympathy), and the villains are Communists. 

Although the mystery and its solution predominates, 
readers who are interested in sailing or rock climbing will find 
plenty to appeal to them in these subjects alone. The characters 
are fairly well drawn and by and large this is a good yarn for 
boys of thirteen and fourteen. 


PAINTER, E. Spring Symphony. 307 pp. 8X5. 


Harrap . 9/- 

Though not intended primarily for children, this story of 
the love and courtship of Robert Schumann and Clara Wieck 
is quite suitable for, and likely to be popular with, girls of the 
older age group. As far as possible the author uses original 
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sources, letters of the lovers themselves and of other actors in 
and witnesses of their struggle. The story is presented as a 
novel and treated with much sympathy, perhaps slightly over- 
sentimentalized at times, when the author relies only on her 
imagination of the scene. But the letters strike a deeper note 
and from them the reader gains a true insight into a profound 
love, faithful and tenacious through many frustrations and of 
genius producing its greatest work in agony of heart. Young 
girls of to-day may find it difficult to conceive of a father such as 
Clara’s but there is no doubt that both as girl and woman Clara 
will be a popular heroine. 


Pre, V. Snow Bird. Illus. by R. Kennedy. 277 pp. 


8x5}. Faber . : 7/6 

Children who enjoyed Red Letter Holiday by this author 
will meet the Price family again. In the first few chapters of this 
book Susan and Alan with their friend Johanna make the best, 
and a very good best, of term time in London. When Mr. and 
Mrs. Price decide to go to Naples the question arises of what 
to do with the children. Eventually, to their great delight, they 
are allowed to go to Swizterland to school and then to join 
Tom their brother and his tutor Edward Blurb. The rest of the 
story is of very exciting times ski-ing, of secret and successful 
experiments, and a final happy reunion with their parents. It 
is a story which can be well recommended, particularly for the 
humour and practical jokes which most lively young people 
enjoy. 


RansoME, A. Maéssee Lee. Illus. by the author. 


336 pp. 8X5. Cape ‘ ; 7/6 

““ Missee Lee” is something new in heroines, combining 
a devotion to classical studies with the exacting duties of a Pirate 
Chief. We congratulate Arthur Ransome as her creator and 
also on having secured a topical thrill with this tale of extra- 
ordinary doings on and off the China Coast. 

By accident Captain Flint and his company lose their ship, 
chartered for a world voyage in the China Seas, but after various 
mishaps the Captain and his nieces in the Amazon and the other 
children in the Swallow reach the shore safely and the real 
excitement begins. 

The parties are re-united and discover that their separate 
experiences form part of the same pattern, and that they are in 
the power of Chinese pirates, whose chief is the terrifying Missee 
Lee. Snatched from her Classical studies at Cambridge to assume 
the hereditary office of Pirate Chief, Missee Lee still hankers after 
her books and seizes with joy upon the notion of making her 
captives into a Latin class. Unrest among her subjects arises 
because of her absorption in her class and to save their lives 
she has to let them go. 
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The manner of their escape provides great excitement and 
suspense, but Missee Lee’s skill and resourcefulness furnishes 
them with the means, and at last they are free and make their 
home port eventually in the Chinese junk which she provides. 


Somewhat improbable you may think, but excellent entertain- 
ment. 


STREATFEILD, N. The Children of Primrose Lane. 
Illus. by M. L. Foster. 256 pp. 8x5. Dent. 7/- 

Miss Streatfeild always tells a good tale, always shows an 
acute understanding of what goes on in a child’s mind, always 
gives us good characterization. She does all these things in her 
latest book and I believe children will be completely satisfied 
with it. But children accept many things without question for 
the sake of a story as a whole. In The Children of Primrose Lane 
they will accept the fact that a girl of thirteen and a girl of ten, 
albeit very fat, are capable of capturing a hefty German spy by 
throwing a blanket round him and then sitting on him. They will 
accept also as quite natural that the said spy hides in a house 
which, as soon as he gets into it, shows very evident signs of 
being inhabited—even to a jug of fresh drinking water. In 
fact, the spy in the story offers quite a number of situations that 
will not bear analysis. 

If we accept these situations as being admissible then we 
have an interesting story with a plot that is very well developed. 
The characterization is particularly good. But where on earth 
does Miss Streatfeild find such very clever children? But she 
disarms us by telling us they are very clever. 


STREET, A. G. Round the Year on the Farm. Mllus. 

128 pp. 8x6. Oxford . ‘ ; ‘ 3/- 

Mr. Street enjoys combined qualifications for writing this 
book ; he is both excellent writer and practical farmer of long 
éxperience. His purpose is to convey briefly the outlines of a 
farmer’s year month by month, commencing, rightly enough, at 
Michaelmas Day. He succeeds with delightful clarity in con- 
vincing the reader, firstly, that the farmer is a very busy man 
and that the leisurely tempo of his movements is the result of 
careful planning and philosophical waiting upon the moods of 
nature. At such times as harvest and hay making the tempo may 
quicken and for a short time the farmer may be too occupied to 
lean over a gate, but then back he goes to that steady gait and 
leisurely manner. Mr. Street makes the whole thing clear ; 
the details of lambing and shearing ; the sowing, planting and 
harvesting: the hundred and one items demanding constant 
care and attention, and a wide public among townsfolk should be 
encouraged to read the book with a view to ridding themselves 
of many fallacies they may have cherished. It may also persuade 
some younger readers to adopt a way of life that has many 
consolations. The photographic illustrations are well chosen. 
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Sruart, D. M. A Child’s Day through the Asges. 


Illus. Harrap , : ‘ 7/6 

This volume can be recommended as a very useful and 
interesting addition to the shelf of historical fiction in school 
libraries. 

The fourteen chapters presented by Miss Stuart deal with 
fourteen “child days,” the first in 3500 B.c. in Switzerland 
and the last in 1902 in England. They are episodes rather than 
stories, but so vivid and real that the reader reaching the end 
of each chapter is full of regret that it was not expanded into a 
full book. Teachers will agree that historical fiction with such 
authentic bases as this and which whets the appetite in this fashion 
is precisely what they are seeking. It is scarcely a book to be 
read at a sitting, ranging as it does from Norway to Egypt, from 
princess to peasant. But each chapter is complete in itself and 
could be used alone to illustrate its period. Emphasis is on home 
and school life and much unusual information is introduced. 
The reader gets a vivid picture of the furnishings and surroundings 
of the period, of food, table manners and appointments, of the 
education considered necessary for the particular child, according 
to time and age and rank, of the relationships between parents 
and children, employers and servants, of usages and beliefs 
peculiar to certain times and many interesting aspects of life. 


Tozer, K. Adventures of 7 Illus. by the author. 


Murray : 6/- 

In the classic | manner of Pinocchio, Beniy the Rag and 
Bone Man created a small boy—made of rags and dressed in 
odds and ends. And also like Pinocchio, though perhaps not 
in the same idiom, “‘ Wish you wuz alive,” sighed Benjy, “ then 
I'd have someone to talk to.” But when Benjy had given his 
Alfie a heart which was unique all the trouble began. For Alfie 
strayed from his creator and though he found two kind friends 
and a magic pair of spectacles—well, there is no accounting 
for the antics of jealous cats and wicked witches. 

In the Adventures «f Alfie 1 think Miss Tozer has given us 
something every bit as good as Mumfie. There is a story suffi- 
ciently exciting and adventurous to satisfy the most exacting 
taste. There is a brave and lovable hero, resourceful and 
chivalrous and with the aid of Great Uncle Godolphin’s spec- 
tacles ready for any emergency. Benevolent and helpful adults 
form a background of safety to reassure the child and provide 
a haven when temerity has ventured too far. 

One of Miss Tozer’s charms is the richness and fulness of 
her characters. She hints at so much more than she states and 
many alert and observant children could find additional interest 
by amplifying the hints and writing other chapters for them- 
selves. The illustrations are as helpful and entertaining as the 


story. 
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Travers, P. L. I go by Sea, I go by Land. Illus. by 
G. Hermes. 207 pp. 7} 6. P. Davies . ' 7/6 


> 


There have already appeared several ‘“‘ evacuee” stories 
but none of them has the high quality of this one. It is the 
diary of one of two children who were evacuated to America 
soon after the outbreak of war when the Sussex farm on which 
they were staying received a near miss from a German bomber. 
The diary records the events of the voyage and the journey 
through Canada to New York, the many kindnesses the children 
received at the hands of Canadians and Americans and the 
children’s thoughts in relation to it all. I do not know whether 
the author actually took any children to America, but I should 
hazard a guess that the book is certainly based on first-hand 
knowledge. 

Miss Travers has an unusually keen insight into what-goes 
on in a child’s mind and has succeeded perfectly in casting 
herself in the réle of the character whose story she is relating. 
The result is a little work of art of much loveliness tinged with 
pathos and a gentle humour. 


as ee 


TREADGOLD, M. We Couldn’t Leave Dinah. Illus. 

by S. Tresilian. 272 pp. 85}. Cape . : 7/6 
; In the confusion of evacuation consequent on the Nazi 
seizure of the Anglo-French island of Clerinel, Caroline and 
Mick Templeton are left behind. Finding their own home 
occupied by a Nazi general they take refuge in a cave, the new 
headquarters of the Clerinel Pony Club. A fortuitous meeting 
with the Nazi general’s wilful grand-daughter Nannerl, enables 
Mick to discover vital Nazi secrets. By her aid, too, Caroline, 
carrying the secret information, escapes from the obnoxious 
cousin Karl, and as a reward makes the gratified Nannerl a 
juvenile member of the Pony Club. Finally, Caroline and Mick are 
taken to England aboard a destroyer. 

In a year which has produced so few worth-while children’s 
books, it is a pleasure to read one which can be so warmly 
recommended as this. The theme is assured of popularity by its 
topicality, the action is swift, the story full of excitement and the 
characters real, modern, resourceful young people. The author 
{ is to be congratulated on handling her story with a lightness and 
objectivity which seem difficult of achievement when dealing 
with current events which in the adult mind assume features 
too dreadful for a child to know. But Miss Treadgold’s Nazis are 
properly kept in the background—they goose-step in the shadows, 
but only Cousin Karl appears as a live figure and small Nannerl 
regards him with as much distaste as we do. Nannerl is, of 
course, a Nazi in the making, but too young to be taken seriously, 
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The King of the Fiddles MARJORIE DIXON 
A story of a caravan holiday in Ireland. Illustrated by Griselda Allen. 
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and the author allows herself some slight caricaturing and 
ridicule of the Herrenvolk. Apart from this the story is about 
children and for children with the thrills, spice of danger, mystery 
and humour which they love. It has the effect of projecting 
the readers into a post-war future when they can look back 
upon the present times with the detachment which glosses 
over horrors and remembers only the exciting and amusing. 


Urriey, A. Sam Pig Goes to Market. Illus. by A. E. 
Kennedy. 255 pp. 854. Faber : ; 6/- 


Certain nursery characters are sure of enthusiastic reception 
whenever they appear. Sam Pig, I am sure, will never overstay 
his welcome. These new adventures at least are as good as 
earlier ones. He is such a kind-hearted, well-meaning young 
fellow and it cannot be held against him that his good intentions 
sometimes have unexpected results. For younger readers and for 
reading aloud this book can be strongly recommended. 


Urriey, A. Ten Tales of Tim Rabbit. Mlus. 124 PP. 


8x5. Faber. 2/6 

—— Six Tales of Brock the Relee. Illus. 123 PP- 
8x5. Faber : 2/6 

—— Six Tales of Sam Pig. lilus. 128 PP. 8X 5. 
Faber .... ~ 3 

—— Six Tales of the —_ Pigs. Illus. 128 pp. 
8x5. Faber P ; ; ; : 2/6 


These four volumes consist of selections from previous 
volumes in which the adventures of Sam Pig, Brock the Badger 
and the others made so many firm friends in the nursery. At 
their present price of half-a-crown with some of the original 
illustrations by Alec Buckels and Frances Gower, they are 
excellent value for the money and should have as large a sale as 


their limited editions will allow. They are bound in substantial 
paper boards. 
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